The  Crowd in  Peace  and War

into the House of Commons, a newspaper had the good
idea to inquire of them what books read by them had had
any considerable effect on them. Many replied that their
reading was mainly confined to newspapers, but a large
proportion also stated that they had read Ruskin's "Time
and Tide" and dated much of their activity from that
reading.

Philanthropic movements can form large and efficient
crowds, as was seen for example in the anti-slavery agi-
tation. The temperance movement has produced vigor-
ous crowds, and so on a smaller scale have such agitations
as those which protest against vaccination, typhoid-
innoculation, vivisection, and so forth. These and other
like movements avail themselves of public meetings for
their propaganda, but the crowds they form and by which
they exist are mainly collected by means of the news-
paper press. Orators provide the nucleus, but it is the
press that builds up the crowd and cements its organisa-
tion.

In that "dark backward and abysm of time," when
palaeolithic man alone foreshadowed the human race
which was to come, it is safe to assert that there were no
crowds or only very small and rudimentary ones. Palaeo-
lithic man was a hunter or a root digger. His awk-
ward flint weapons were useful only at arm's length. He
must have lain in wait for his prey, silently in secret
places. Probably each family supplied its own needs and
lived apart; but a family is not a crowd and possesses
none of the qualities and peculiarities of a crowd. Asser-
tions on unrecorded happenings in so remote a past are
vain, but we can at least imagine a strong probability
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